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ABSTRACT 

Discussed in this report are the results of the first 
social studies assessment from the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress, a project of the Education Commission of the States. 
Exercises especially designed to test the attainment of social 
studies skills, knowledges, and attitudes were administered to a 
random sampling of 9-year-olds, 13- year-olds, 1 7*year*olds, and 
adults. Among the findings are the following: (1) Less than one half 
of America's 17-year-olds and young adults understand how to use all 
parts of a simple ballot; (2) relatively few Americans can read and 
interpret graphs, maps, or tables effectively; (3) a rather large gap 
exists between the attitudes Americans profess to hold and the 
actions they take in specific situations; (4) young Americans 
generally have very little knowledge about the contributions of 
minority groups to our culture and history; (5). blacks show a marked 
disadvantage in skills, knowledge, and attitudes assessed at all age 
levels; (6) females outperform males on both skill and attitude 
exercises during the school years, but fall behind the males by age 
adult; and (7) Southeasterners consistently perform below the 
national levels of success in all three areas. (Author/RM) 
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FOREWORD 



The National Assessment of Educational Progress is an information-gather- 
ing project which surveys the educational attainments of 9'-year-olds, 13-year- 
olds, 17-year-olds and adults (ages 26-35) in 10 subject areas: Art, Career 
and Occupational Development, Citizenship, Literature^ Mathematics, Music, 
Reading, Science, Social Studies and Writing. Two are&s are assessed every 
year, and all areas are periodically reassessed in order to measure educa- 
tional progress. Each assessment is the product of several years' work by a 
great many educators, scholars and lay persons from all over the country. 
Initially, these people design objectives for each area, proposing specific 
goals which they feel Americans should be achieving in the course of their 
education. These goals are reviewed by more people and then passed along to 
developers of tests, whose task it is to create measurement tools appropriate 
to the objectives. 

When the exercises prepared by the test developers have passed extensive 
reviews by subject matter specialists and measurement experts, they are admin- 
istered to probability samples of various populations. The people who comprise 
those samples are chosen in such a way that the results of their assessment 
can be generalized to an entire national population. That is, on the basis 
of the performance of about 2,500 9-year'-olds on a given exercise, we can 
generalize about the probable performance of all 9-year-olds in the nation. 

After assessment data have been collected, scored and analyzed. National 
Assessment publishes reports such as this one to present the results as accu- 
rately as possible. Not all exercise results have been released for publica- 
tion. Because National Assessment will administer some of the same Social 
Studies exercises again in five years to determine whether the performance 
level of Americans has improved or declined, it is essential that they be kept 
secret in order to preserve the integrity of the study. If the unreL^ased 
exercises can be discussed without revealing their content, they are examined. 
However, the discussion is much less detailed than it is for the released 
exercises. 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress also publishes a General 
Information Yearbook which describes all major aspects of the assessment's 
operation. The reader who desires more detailed information aboat how National 
Assessment defines its giroups, prepares and scores its exercises, designs its 
sample and analyzes and reports its results should consult Report 02/04~GIYj 
General Information Yearbook. 
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WHAT NATIONAL ASSESSMENT DATA IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
INDICATE: SELECTED OBSERVATIONS 



1. Less than one half of America's 17-year^olds and young adults understand 
how to use all parts of a simple ballot. 

2. Relatively few Americans can read and interpret graphs, maps or tables 
effectively. 

3. A rather large gap exists between the attitudes Americans profess to hold 
and the actions they take in specific situations. 

4. Exercises involving the recall of factual information are most difficult 
at all age levels. 

5. Young Americans generally have very little knowledge about the contribu- 
tions of minority groups to our culture and history. 

6. Results indicate that one*s out-of-school experiences are often as impor- 
tant as what one learns in school. 

7. Blacks show a marked disadvantage in skills, knowledges and attitudes 
assessed at all age levels. 

8. Females outperform males on skill axercises during the school years, but 
fall behind the males by age adulc. 

9. Females outperform males during the schCiol years in the attitude exer- 
cises, but do less well than males at age adult. 

10. Males consistently outperform females on knowledge exercises at all four 
age levels. 

11. Southeasterners consistently perform below the national levels of success 
in all three areas. 
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CHAPTER 1 



HOW NATIONAL ASSESSMENT SOCIAL STUDIES 
RESULTS ARE REPORTED 



The Scope and Purpose of the Overview 

Highlights of The information provided in the overview only 

the assessment highlights the data that have been collected in the 

Social Studies assessment, and presents only a sam- 
pling of the most interesting and important results. 
We realize that, except for those involved in serious 
educational research, few people have the time, incli-* 
nation or expertise to wade through and digest all of 
the information we have gathered. Yet most of us are 
interested in the **state of Anerican education*' and 
would like to know how young Americans, ages 9, 13, 
17 and 26-35, perform in the field of social Sw(>:dies. 
What are their strengths and weaknesses? What do they 
know? flow do they feel about important American 
values? What skills do they have? This report will 
focus on these questions and provide a general frame- 
work for answering them. ^ 



How the Exercises are Classified 

Skills^ know- The Social Studies exercises have been divided 

ledges and into three broad areas — skills, knowledges and atti- 

attitudes tudes. Within these areas the exercises have been 

further classified into a number of topics and sub* 
topics for purposes of analysis. A complete descrip- 
tion of this classification system follows. Areas 
ar.d topics are listed; subtopics are expressed as 
goals commonly found in social studies objectives. 



Peoplvt requiring more complete technical documenta- 
tion of the results will be able to refer to Report 
03-SS-20, the statistical report. It will provide 
comprehensive data for each exercise and topic. 
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Classification of Social Studies 
Exercises 



Area I. Skills 

Topic A. Obtaining information 

Subtopic 1. Raises questions and seeks answers 

related to a variety of issues 
2« Identifies sources most suitable to 
solve a particular problem or find 
particular information 
3, Uses standard reference sources and 
aids to locate information 
B. Interpreting information 

1. Uses basic problem solving techniques 
of the social sciences to interpret 
information of various kinds 

2. Interprets graphs and maps effectively 

3. Uses a variety of non-traditional 
sources of information 

II. Knowledges 

A. Economics 

1 . Understands some of the basic charac- 
teristics of economic systems that 
are common to all industrial societies 

B. Geography 

1. Has knowledge of worldwide spatial 

distribution and interrelationship of 
the major features of man*s physical 
and cultural environment 

C. History 

1. Understands some of the major devel- 
opments in United States history 

2. Understands some of the major devel- 
opments in world history 

D. Political science 

1. Knows some of the individuals and 
groups responsible for making govern- 
ment decisions 

2. Understands some of the rights and 
responsibilities granted in the 
Constitution 

3. Knows something about the election 
process and the role of political 
parties 

4. Understands some of the processes 
involved in political socialization 

III. Attitudes 

A. Rights of the First Amendment 

1. Believes in the freedoms of the 
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First Amendment and can justify that 
belief 

B. The worth of the individual 

Believes people should become involved 
in making decisions that affect their 
lives 

Has a sense of responsibility for the 
interest of others 
Respects the views and feelings of 
all people 

Believes in the rule of law and can 
justify that belief 



1, 



2. 



The Exercise Identification System 

The exercise identification system in Social 
Studies provides the reader with specific information 
about (1) whether the exercise is released or unre- 
leased, (2) the main topic and subtopic within which 
it is categorized, (3) its placement within a sub- 
topic and (4) what its contents are. Once the funda- 
mentals of this system are understood, the reader can 
learn a great deal about an exercise by simply looking 
at its Identifier. 



works . 



The following example illustrates how this system 



Exercise identi- 
fioation system 
illustrated 



RS008A: The first letter in the identifier indi- 
cates that the exercise is released (R) 
or unreleased (U) . 



RSpOSA: The second letter indicates the area 

within which the exercise is classified. 
This will always be skills (S), know- 
ledges (K) or attitudes (A). 

RS008A: The third letter indicates the topic — 
in this case "obtaining information." 

RS008A: The next two digits indicate the exercise 
placement with a topic. 



RS008A: Sometimes the last two digits are fol- 
lowed by a letter — A through F. These 
letters indicate the exercise was one 
part of a multipart exercise. 

RS008A: Spell a Word/Dictionary 

Finally, all released exercises, and 
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those unreleased exercises that can be 
described without giving away their 
content, have a short description to 
remind the reader of their general 
content • 

All of this description is aimed at making Exer- 
cise RS008A, Spell a Word/Dictionary, understandable 
without having to present it in its entirety every 
time it is discussed. The actual exercise is presented 
below: 



Which one of the following would be BEST to use to find 
how to spell a word? 

A dictionary 
O An encyclopedia 
<0> A globe 
CI> A map 

A newspaper 

CZ> I don*t know. 

How National Results are Presented 

National Assessment exercises are administered to 
9-year-olds, 13-year-olds, 17-year-olds and young 
adults ages 26-35. However, all four age groups are 
not asked to respond to all the exercises. In some 
cases an exercise is administered at only one age, 
for example to 9-year-olds. Others are given at two 
or more age levels and are called overlaps. The 
Age comparisons national results on overlaps can be compared across 

ages and often we do so. The results provide general 
information about how age affects performance, and 
indicate if particular skills, knowledges and atti- 
tudes are age specific or perhaps school related. 

How Group Results are Presented 

National Assessment divides the national popula- 
tion into various groups of people in order to provide 
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data about certain types of schools and students. The 
Variables iden- variables used for this division are region of the 

tified country, sex, color, parental education and size and 

type of community. They are defined as follows: 



Region 

The country has been divided into four regions- 
Southeast, West, Central and Northeast — in order to 
present results for various regions relative to the 
national results. 




Sex 



Results are also presented for males and for 
females. 



Color 

Currently, we present results for Blacks and 
Whites. 



Parental education 

The four parental education categories are defined 
by the highest level of education attained by either 
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of a person* s parents • The no high school category Is 
comprised of all people who indicated that neither 
parent went to high school. The some high school cate- 
gory consists of all those who indicated that the 
parent with the most education attended high school 
but did not graduate. In the graduated from high 
school category are all those who indicated that at 
least one parent graduated from high school, and in 
the post high school group are all who indicated that 
at least one parent received some post high school 
education. (This may mean collage, but it also includes 
adult education courses of any kind or vocational train- 
ing.) 



Size and type of community (STOC) 

The groups within this variable are defined by 
the size of a person's community and an occupational 
profile of the area his or her school serves. 

Low metro. People in this grou;- attend schools 
in cities with populations greatf r ..t^n 150,000; the 
schools serve areas in which a h proportion of the 
residents are on welfare or not ^.gularly employed. 

Extreme rural. People in this group attend 
schools in a community having a population less than 
3,500. Most residents in the area the school serves 
are farmers or farm workers. 

High metro. Individuals in this group attend 
schools within the city limits or residential area 
served by a city with a population greater than 
150,000; the area served by the school consists pri- 
marily of professional or managerial personnel. 

Main big city. These are students attending 
schools in a big city (population greater than 200,000) 
who are not included in either the low metro or high 
metro groups. 

Medium city. Individuals in this group attend 
schools in cities with populations between 25,000 and 
200,000. 

^^nall plaoes. People in this group attend 
schools in a community of less than 25,000 inhabitants. 

Urban fringe. People in this group attend 
schools in the metropolitan area served by a city with 
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more than 200,000 inhabitants; the school and the area 
it serves are outside of the city limits. 



Group Differences from the National Percentage 

The tables in Chapters 2-4 present national per- 
centages of success by age only. But it is interest- 
ing also ♦'o know how individual groups performed and 
how their performances compared to the national 
results. These groups are defined by region, sex, 
color, parental education and size and type of commu- 
nity, as previously noted. If a group's percentage is 
lower than the national percentage, the difference is 
expressed as a negative number; otherwise, it is a 
positive number. 

In a given set of exercises (e.g., all attitude 
exercises), a group's achievement can be summarized 
conveniently by examining its differences from national 
percentages of success. For example, if 70% of the 
nation's 9-year-olds correctly answer a given exercise 
while 73% of the 9-year-olds in the Northeast correctly 
answer the same exercise, the Northeast difference is 
+3. 

If we wish to discuss Northeast performance across 
a number of exercises, the single most useful number is 
the median difference. However, a more complete pic- 
ture of a group's typical performance emerges from 
examination of the entire range of differences or, more 
conveniently, the middle 50% of the exercise differ- 
ences. The group summary exhibit in this chapter 
depicts not only the median differences for each group, 
but the range including the middle 50% of the exercise 
differences as well. 

Since different sets of exercises were presented 
to individuals of different ages, the number of exer- 
cises or exercise pai'cs for which group difference 
have been computed varies across the four age levels. 

If a group's performance on any individual exer- 
cise deviates considerably from the patterns estab- 
lished in the overall summary data, the deviation is 
discussed in the text. 



Summary of dif- 
ferences 
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Exhibit A presents a sample plot of group differ- 
ences at age 9. Differences on all 15 exercises range 
from +12 to -14, but since only the middle half of the 
differences are shown, the bar is plotted from only 
+3 to -7. The median difference, -3, is indicated by 
the heavy line. 

EXHIBIT A. How Differences from the National 
Percentages of Success are Reported: 
Sample Graph 
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CHAPTER 2 
SKILLS 



Although skill development has always been a major 
objective in the school curriculum, recent criticism 
of social studies teaching suggests perhaps that social 
studies programs have, in practice, not been directed 
sufficiently toward the attainment of this goal. For 
years the social studies were overly concerned with 
the accumulation of descriptive facts, often obsolete, 
irrelevant or forgotten before students had either 
digested or applied them. Beginning in the mid-sixties. 
The new social the "new" social studies, sensitive to this criticism, 

studies puts began to stress the teaching of basic thinking skills 

emphasis on and the orientation of curriculum materials and teach- 

thinking skills ing strategy began to shift. 

Among the important questions considered in this 
Assessment asks: assessment is whether or not young Americans have mas- 

Have students tered some of the basic thinking skills considered cru- 

mastered basic cial by the subject matter experts. Have the changes 

thinking skills? suggested by the experts filtered down to the schools 

and students themselves? In attempting to answer some 
of the questions, a variety of skills were probed. For 
the purposes of analysis these were divided into two 
topics: obtaining information and interpreting informa- 
tion. Clearly there is a great deal of overlap between 
and among basic skill competencies, j.:\d these divisions 
should be considered no more than an organizing frame- 
work. The topics are further divided into subtopics 
directed at the following questions: Are young Ameri- 
cans able to raise questions and seek answers related 
to a variety of issues? Can they identify sources most 
suitable to solve a particular problem or to find par- 
ticular information, and use standard reference sources 
and aids to locate information? Do they use basic 
problem solving techniques of the social sciences? Can 
they interpret maps, graphs and tables effectively? 
Are they able to use non-traditional sources of informa- 
tion to draw conclusions? National Assessment has 
explored these skill competencies in a variety of exer- 
cises, providing some baseline data for future compar- 
ison and at least some tentative answers for the 
present. 
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As in the other areas explored by the National 
Assessment of the Social Studies, not all skill exer- 
cises were administered at all age levels. Table 1 
Indicates the number of skill exercises administered 
at each age level by area, topic and sub topic. 

TABLE 1. Number of Skill Exercises by 
Area, Topic and Sub topic 

Age Level 



9 13 17 Adult 



43 


51 


41 


39 


29 


23 


10 


9 


7 


7 


3 


3 


18 


11 


5 


4 


4 


5 


2 


2 


14 


28 


31 


30 


12 


15 


18 


18 


0 


7 


7 


7 


2 


6 


6 


5 



I. Skills/general area 

A. Skills/obtaining information 

1. Raises questions and seeks answers 
related to a variety of issues 

2. Identifies sources most suitable 
to solve a particular problem or 
find particular information 

3. Uses standard reference sources 
and aids to locate information 

B. Skills/interpreting information 

1. Uses basic problem solving tech- 
niques of the social sciences to 
interpret information of various 
kinds 

2. Interprets graphs, maps and 
tables effectively 

3. Interprets a variety of non- 
traditional sources of informa- 
tion 

Overall National Performance 

Table 2 provides an exercise-by-exercise enumera- 
tion of the skills area. The exercises are organized 
How to use by the National Assessment topics, obtaining and inter- 

Tab 2 to com- preting information, and within these by the various 

pare results for subtopics as well. The exercise number, a short 
different skill description of the exercise, the skill competency 

exercises required and the national percentage of success is pro- 

vided for each exercise. When exercises were not 
administered at a given age, two dashes ( — ) appear in 
the table. If a comparison of the results for a group 
of exercises at any given age level is desired, it is 
only necessary to read vertically down the page in that 
group. For example, readers may wonder how well young 
Americans, age 13, performed on the National Assessment 
exercises dealing with map and graph interpretation 
(II B) . By looking at the chart , one can quickly deter- 
mine how well 13-year-olds did on these exercises. 
Although over three fourths of the 13-year-olds could 
at least read bar and line graphs (USI22, RSI23) , che 
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percentages dropped sharply when they were asked to 
interpret the information contained in the graphs, maps 
and tables. Just over half (53%) could read and inter- 
pret a line graph (USI24); only 24% of the 13-year- 
olds could read and interpret a pictograph (RSI25). 
Percentages of success for map and table exercises were 
even lower. 



Age Qomparisons 
at a glance 



17-year-old per- 
formance gener- 
ally best on 
four age over- 
laps 



17-year-olds 
best of three 
ages in problem 
solving skills 



Readers can quickly compare the national results 
for exercises administered at more than one age level 
by reading horizontally across the chart (Table 2) . 
For example, one pattern that emerges in the subtopic 
of graph and map interpreting skills (B 2) is that 
17-year-olds appear to be more apt at these skills than 
adults. Perhaps these are in-school skills, which 
adults tend quickly to forget. A comparison of overlap 
results on certain graph and map exercises deserve 
special note. On two exercises (USI22, RSI23) measur- 
ing the ability to literally read graphs, 13-year-olds 
and adults performed at about the same level, although 
neither age level performed as well as 17-year-olds. 
However, when the dimension of interpretation is added 
to graph reading (Exercises RSI21, USI24) , the 13-year- 
olds performed well below adults. Seventeen-year-olds 
still performed best. On another exercise (RSI25) 
where respondents were asked to interpret the informa- 
tion provided on a pictograph, adult performance levels 
were higher than those of either 13 or 17-year-olds. 

In general, the pattern reflected the results of 
the six skill exercises that were administered at ages 
9, 13, 17 and adult is that 17-year-olds are most suc- 
cesful on these exercises, although 13-year-olds and 
young adults did not perform appreciably below the 
17-year-olds. It would appear, however, that 9-year- 
olds have not developed these skills to the degree that 
13-year-olds, 17-year-olds and young adults have. 

The use of basic problem solving techniques of the 
social sciences (B 1) is measured by 15 skill exercises 
at ages 13, 17 anci young adult. Seventeen-year-olds 
tended to perform slightly better than adults on these 
exercises. Thirteen-year-olds typically do less well 
than either 17-year-olds or adults. On three exercises 
(RSIll, USI12, USI15) measuring the ability to identify 
unstated assumptions in an arg\nnent, 13-year-old per- 
formance levels were appreciably below either 17-year- 
old or adult levels. They apparently have not mastered 
these skills to the degree the older respondents have. 
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Overall Group Performance 



Exhibits l-^S Exhibits 1-5 graphically display the typical skill 

explained performance patterns for each National Assessment group 

at ages 9> 13, 17 and young adult. Each bar represents 
the middle 50% of the group's exercise differences as 
explained in Exhibit A (page 8), By comparing the 
median difference and the middle 50% of exercise dif-. 
ferences of a group to the national level of perfor- 
mance, we can ascertain how well each group performed « 
By looking at the differences within a particular 
group at all four age levels, we can see if relative 
performance tended to vary with age. 

At age 9, 43 skill exercises were administered, 
so a bar represents those 21 exercise differences that 
comprise the middle 50% of the entire range of 43 dif- 
ferences. At age 13, 51 exercises were administered. 
In this case, each bar represents the middle 25 exer- 
cise differences for a group. At age 17, 41 exercises 
were administered, so each bar represents the middle 
21 exercise differences. Adults took 39 exercises; 
therefore, a bar represents the middle 19 exercise dif- 
ferences for a group. The darkened horizontal line 
crossing each bar is the median difference for that 
group. The positive and negative numbers along the 
vertical axis represent differences (in percentage 
points) from the national performance level. 



Performance by Region 



Southeast below In general, southeasterners performed below 

nation national performance levels at all four ages (Exhibit 

1). The median difference for ages 9 and 17 was 
approximately -3%; 13-year-olds and adults had a median 
difference of about -4%. 



Western results The performance pattern for the West is more vari- 

variable able. The median difference through age 17 is 1 to 3 

percentage points below the national levels; however » 

young adults from the West did considerably better. 

The median difference for this group was about 2% above 

the national level of performance. 

The Central region's performance on those exercises 
Central slightly was the most stable of all the regional groups. The 
above nation median difference was between 1 and 2 percentage points 

above the national levels at all ages. 
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EXHIBIT 1. Skill Performance: Regional Results 
Compared to National Results 



BEE 3 RGE r3 BEE 17 HOULT 



SE - Southeast 
W - West 
C - Central 
NE - Northeast 

D - National level of performance 
~ • Median difference 



Northeast above The results for the Northeast were generally above 

nation the national percentage of success. However, the median 

difference continually comes closer to national levels 
as one moves from age 9 through young adult. North- 
eastern 9-year-olds had a median difference approxi- 
mately 4% above the performance level of 9'-y ear-olds 
generally. By age 13, this difference is slightly 
above 2%, by young adult, it is less than 1%. 



Male-Female Performance 

Females better As Exhibit 2 indicates, females tend to perform 

than males at 9^ slightly better than males through the high school 
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13^ 17; below 
males at adult 
level 



years. Among young adults a reversal occurs. Males 
perform slightly above the nation and females perform 
slightly below national levels. 



EXHIBIT 2. Skill Performance: Male-Female 
Results Compared to National Results 



3. 



2. 



HEE 9 REE 13 HGE 17 HDULT 



-W.J. 



a National level of performance 
- Median difference 



Black-White Performance 

Exhibit 3 indicates a large disparity between the 
performance levels of Blacks and Whites. White per- 
formance is consistently above the nation on these 
Blacks Qonsis- exercises; Black performance is consistently below 

tently below national levels of success. The White advantage tends 

nation to increase as one moves from age 13 to young adult; 

for Blacks the disadvantage tends to become greater. 

Performance by Level of Parental Education 

At all age levels, respondents with at least one 
parent having more than a high school education per- 
formed above the nation. 
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EXHIBIT 3. Skill Perforxnance: Black-White 
Results Compared to National Results 



s. 



B 



w 



-IS. 



-ZD. 



REE \7 



-3Dl 



a - National level of performance 
— - Median difference 



Parental eduoa- 
tion important 
indicator of 
performance 



The median difference ranged from approximately 
6% above the nation at age 9 to almost 9% above the 
nation at adult (Exhibit 4), Those whose parents had^ 
no high school displayed a notable disadvantage, per- 
forming well below the national levels. Among those 
respondents who indicated that the highest level of 
education for either parent was some high school, the 
disadvantage was still relatively great. The median 
difference was below national levels at all ages. 



Low and high 
metro respond-- 
ents represent 
extremes of com- 
munity perfor^ 
manoe 



Performance by Size and Type of Community 

Two groups stand out in the category size and type 
of community (Exhibit 5) as representing the extremes 
of performance. The low metro group does considerably 
worse than the n^ v^on at all four ages, with a median 
difference ranging from 7% below the nation at age 17, 
to about 14% below the national populations at ages 9 
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EXHIBIT 4. Skill Performance: Parental Education 
Results Compared to National Results 



PH 



-in. 



-I!:. 



-SI 1. 



a 



Kit 



N|d_ 



SH 



B 



PQE 1 7 9 



NHS - No high school 

SHS - Some high school 

GHS - Graduated high school 

PHS - Post high school 

a - National level of performance 

— * - Median difference 



and young adult. High metro respondents exhibit a con- 
sistent advantage at all four ages* Among the Ocher 
groups the differences are less extreme, but generally 
maintain a pattern. For example, the median difference 
for rural respondents is about 1-4% below the nation 
at all ages. Respondents from medium cities and the 
urban fringe generally perform slightly above the 
national populations at all four age levels, while 
those classified as from small places shift from having 
a median difference slightly above the nation at age 9 
to one that is slightly below at ages 13 and 17. By 
adult thiSy difference is once more above the national 
level. The main big city respondents tend to show an 
increasing disadvantage (relative to the nation) with 
age. The median difference for this group ranges 
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from 1% above the nation at age to about 4% below 
the nation at the adult level. 



EXHIBIT 5. Skill Performance: Size and Type of 
Community Results Compared to National Results 




LM 



LM - Low metro 
R - Extreme rural 
SP - Small places 
MC - Medium city 
BC - Main big city 
UF - Urbar. fringe 
HM - High metro 

O - National level of performance 
~ - Median difference 



Patterns of Group Performance 

Explanation of By rank ordering the results on all exercises for 

reporting prooe- each group from the highest to the lowest difference in 
dure percent from national performance levels, we can iso- 

late patterns of achievement and begin to analyze the 
relative strengths and weaknesses of the various 
National Assessment groups. Results have been analyzed 
in varieties of ways. In some cases a group performed 
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above or below the national percentage of success on 
an exercise. In such cases results can be compared to 
the national results for that age level. ^ However, 
often It Is equally Informative to look at the results 
of an exercise only In relation to the rest of the 
results for the group. In such cases, tho results may 
be above, below, or the same as the national results, 
but relative to the other results o£ the group, it 
may mean something quite different. Analy;:ing exercise 
results in this way is particularly important in cases 
where a group has a tendency to perform consistently 
above or below the nation. For example, the low metro 
group almost always performs below the nation. Yet 
within the group itself certain patterns often stand 
out and, therefore, may be important. In some cases 
group performance in a topic stands out relative to 
their usual performance on all skill exercises. If 
this occurred, the deviations are noted. 



Nine-Year-olds 



Southeast 9s 
poorest in inter- 
preting skills 

Northeast 9s best 
in identifying 
sources of infor- 
mation 



Black 9s best in 
n jn-aoademio 



Forty- three exercises Included in the skills area 
were administered to 9-year-olds. The breakdown of 
exercises by topic and subtopic can be found in Table 1 
on page 10. 

Relative to their performance on all skill exer- 
cises, Southeastern 9-year-olds performed most poorly 
on exercises requiring interpreting skills. 

Northeastern 9-year-olds did particularly well on 
the exercises involving the identification of informa- 
tion sources, performing above the national levels on 
14 of the 18 exercises requiring those skills. 

Although Black 9-year-olds performed below the 
national level of success on 42 of the 43 exercises 
administered to 9-year-olds In this skills area, some 
interesting patterns emerge when one looks at the exer- 
cises on which they did relatively well or poorly. 



In the section on patterns of group performance, only 
those exercise differences which would vary from the 
national percentage at the .05 level of significance 
will be discussed. Therefc'^'e, we can be sure that the 
variations we describe as above or below the national 
level have not occurred by chance. 
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skills- ^poorest Black 9-year-olds performed better than usual on seven 

in traditional exercises in the topic obtaining information, and of 

school skills these, six deal with information gathering that is 

traditionally non-academic in nature. 

Low metro 9s Although low metro 9-year-olds performed below the 

poorest in nation on almost all of the skill exercises, it is 

aoademio skills interesting to note those on which results were par- 

ticularly poor relative to their usual performance. On 
nine exercises their scores were from 20 to 30 percent-^ 
age points below the national results. Seven of these 
exercises involve familiarity with information sources 
to which the poor do not generally have easy access. 
Among the items they did not properly identify were 
books, dictionaries, encyclopedias, maps and globes. 
Among the exercises on which they did best were three 
involving more popularized information sources such as 
the radio, television and newspapers. 



Thirteen-Year-olds 



Southeast I3s 
below nation in 
reference skills 



Male ISs below 
females in 
library skills 



Low metro Ids 
below nation in 
map and graph 
skills 



Fifty-one exercises in the skills area were admin- 
istered to 13-year-olds (see Table 2). 

On all five exercises measuring the ability to 
use standard reference sources and aids. Southeastern 
13-year-old performance was below national performance 
levels. 

A comparison of the results for males and females 
points to one clear pattern of difference. Males 
scored considerably lower than females on all the exer- 
cises involving the use of a book index or card cata- 
logue. 

Thirteen-year-olds living in communities cate- 
gorized as low metro performed below national levels 
on three out of every four exercises. Results for the 
seven exercises involving reading and interpreting 
graphs and maps were all below the national levels. 



Seventeen-Year-olds 

Forty-one skill area exercises were administered 
to 17-year-olds. Three fourths of these were in the 
topic interpreting information; only 10 were cate^ 
gorized in the topic obtaining information (see Table 
2). 
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Male l7s above Seventeen-year-old males performed better than 

females in some females on four out of seven exercises involving map 

map and graph and graph reading skills. Two involved reading and 

skills interpreting graphs. On Exercise RSI21, a bar graph 

interpretation, almost 5 percentage points separated 
their performance. The results on a pictograph, RSI25, 
were even more disparate. Forty-seven percent of the 
males answered correctly compared to 37% of the females. 
On two very similar exercises involving the use of an 
outline map and a table (RSI265 USI27) between 10-12 
percentage points again separated the male-female 
results. Females did better on two exercises (RSI32 
and RSI33) involving the interpretation of songs. 
Forty-eight percent of the females understood the main 
message in the song "Walk a Mile in My Shoes," compared 
to only 39% for males. Forty-five percent of the 
females understood "Carefully Taught," compared to 34% 
for 17-year-old males. 

Among the exercises on which Blacks performed 
Black 17 s poor most poorly relative to their usual performance were 

in map J graph those involving the interpretation of graphs, maps and 

and reference tables. Percentages of success on these five exercises 

skills ranged anywhere from 20 to 36 points below the national 

levels for all 17-year-olds. On four exercises (US015, 
US016, RS022A, US022B) involving highly particularized 
reference sources that one would find in the library, 
differences from national percentages of success were 
also relatively great. On one involving a book index 
(RS022A), performance levels were 30 points below the 
national levels. On an exercise involving a non- 
traditional source of information. Mother and Child 
(RSI28) , which employed a touching picture. Blacks per- 
formed as well as all 17-year-olds. Ninety-seven per- 
cent gave acceptable responses to this question. 



Adults 

Thirty-nine exercises in the skills area were 
administered to young adults, ages 26-35. As was the 
case at age 17, most of these were in the topic inter- 
preting information (see Table 2, page 11). 

As at age 17, the greatest difference in the per- 
formance of males and females occurs within the subtopic 
of interpreting graphs, maps and tables. Male perfor- 
mance was better than that of females on all seven of 
these exercises. On one exercise, RSI26, 19 percent- 
age points separate their performance levels. In this 
exercise involving both the use of a map and table, the 



Male adults out- 
perform females 
in map and graph 
skills 
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males answered correctly 44% of the time; only 25% of 
the females » on the other hand, could do as well. 



Relative to their usual performance. Black adults 
Black adults did most poorly on exercises involving map, graph and 

poor in map and table interpretation. The percentage of difference 

graph skills ranged from 25 to 40 percentage points below the 

national performance levels for all adults. Black 
adults also performed particularly poorly on two exer- 
cises (RS022A, US022B) involving the use of a book 
index. On both of these, performance levels were 32 
percentage points below the national levels. 

Results on a set of four exercises involving an 
awareness of what is provable were quite mixed for a 
number of groups, and It appears content may have unduly 
influenced the outcomes. Two of these exerci5jes 
(USI17B and USI17E) had neutral content, but the other 
two dealt with religion and national origin. On the 
question of whether one could prove one religion 
better. Black performance was 19 percentage points 
below the national levels (RSI17D) . When asked if cue 
Exercises requir- could prove if Mexicans were nicer than Canadians, the 
ing ability to difference for Black adults was 26 percentage points 

distinguish below the national level. These same patterns occurred 

between fact and for Southeastern adults as well. E>:treme rural adults 
opinion yield performed below the national levels on three out of 

confusing results four of these exercises (RSI17D, USI17B, USI17E) ; how- 
ever, on the one involving nationality differences, 
(RSI17C, Are Mexicans Nicer than Canadians?) y they per- 
formed at the national level. Although adults from 
small places performed as well as all adults on three 
out of four of these exercises, they were below national 
levels on the question involving national differences. 
These exercises point to the problem of separating a 
skill from the subject matter of an exercise. 
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CHAPTER 3 



KNOWLEDGE 



Traditionally the goals of social studies educa- 
tion have been linked to civics and some simpler 
aspects of history and geography. However, the legiti- 
mate range of topics in the social studies is no longer 
so clearly defined. Economics, sociology, psychology, 
anthropology, philosophy and political science have 
now joined history, geography and civics as part of 
the curriculum. "Mini" and "maxi" courses concentrat- 
ing on specific concerns and interests of students have 
become increasingly popular across the country. Names, 
dates and facts are no longer "sacred cows" to be 
carefully transferred in some magic pedagogical process 
from textbooks to students' minds. The emphasis is 
shifting from covering the whole field and memorizing 
the important facts, to learning how to use varieties 
of information to make decisions and better understand 
the processes of change. 

While most Americans would agree that the social 
studies includes an intelligent understanding of 
social conditions, problems and processes, beyond this 
vague concensus it is difficult to get much agreement 
on just what young Americans should know. However, 
National Assessment has made every effort to establish 
a broad representational base with the four knowledge 
area topics in the Social Studies assessment. These 
FouT* topics: include: economics, geography, history and political 

eaonomioSj geog- science. Because each of these topics could easily 
raphyj history j be subject of an assessment in itself, it would be 

political science presumptions to think we have fully covered these 

fields. We have, however, provided useful data within 
all of them. 

As in other areas explored by the National Assess- 
ment of the Social Studies, not all exercises were 
administered at all age levels. Table 3 indicates the 
number of knowledge exercises administered at each age 
level by area, topic and subtopic. Often an exercise 
is categorized within more than one topic because it 
is interdisciplinary in nature. In these cases, it 
maintains the exercise identifier of its first 
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placement. For example in Table 4 in the topic geog- 
raphy, the reader suddenly comes upon Exercise RSOOl, 
Man fvom Peru. This exercise also is found in the 
skills area within the topic obtaining information. 
Often geography and economics exercises are also clas- 
sified in the topic history. Sixteen knowledge area 
exercises were administered at ages 9» 13, 17 and 
adult. As might be expected, the performance level of 
9-year-olds was generally well below that of the other 
ages. Results at ages 13, 17 and young adult were 
varied. However, the difference between adult and 17- 
year-old performance was generally negligible. 



TABLE 3. Number of Knowledge Exercises by 
Area, Topic and Subtopic 



Age Level 
9 13 17 Adult 

II. Knowledge/general area 48^^ 70 84 83 

A. Knowledge/ economics 4 14 18 18 
1. Understands some of the basic 

characteristics of economic 
systems that are common to all 
modern industrial societies 

B. Knowledge /geography 20 11 12 12 
1. Has knowledge of worldwide 

spatial distribution and 
interrelationship of the 
major features of man's 
physical and cultural environ- 
ment 



C. Knowledge /history 


20 


36 


42 


42 


1. 


Understands some of the major 












developments in United States 












history 


9 


15 


17 


17 


2. 


Understands some of the major 












developments in world history 


11 


21 


25 


25 


D. Knowledge/political science 


5 


21 


27 


26 


1. 


Know some of the individuals 












and groups responsible for 












making government decisions 


3 


11 


11 


11 


2. 


Understands some of the rights 












and responsibilities granted 












in the Constitution 


0 


5 


6 


5 


3. 


Know something of the election 












process and the role of political 












parties 


0 


4 


9 


9 


4. 


Understands some of the processes 












involved in '.Political socializa- 












tion 


2 


1 


1 


1 



*The total number of knowledge area exercises will be smaller than 
the number of exercises one arrives at by adding the totals for 
individual knowledge topics. This is due to the fact that exer- 
cises occasionally occar in more than one topic. For example, an 
exercise may occur both in geography and economics. This is counted 
at the topic level in both cases* but only once for the overall area. 
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Eighteen knowledge exercises were administered 
only to 17-year-olds and adults. For half of the exer- 
cises, the difference between adult and 17-year-old 
performance was minimal. One unreleased exercise, con- 
cerning the civil rights movement (UKH12) was interest- 
ing. Adults* performance was 17% higher than that of 
17-year-olds. Forty-nine percent of the young adults 
performed acceptably on this exercise, compared to 32% 
of the 17-year-olds. Perhaps the civil rights movement 
was living history for the young adults who were in 
their twenties during the decade of the sixties; while 
for the 17-year-olds, who would have been generally 
too young to participate, the civil rights movement 
was simply one more historical event they read about 
in their American history texts. 

On the knowledge area exercises administered to 
13-year-olds, 17-year-olds and young adults, 17-year- 
olds and adults generally performed at a consistently 
higher level than the 13-year-olds. The differences 
between 17-year-old and adult performance levels were 
generally minimal, but in a few cases they are worthy 
of note. On two exercises. Organization for World 
Peace (RKH17) and Purpose of the Euro-peon Common Market 
(RKE14) , adult performance was at least 10 percentage 
points above that of the other ages. Both these ques- 
tions deal with phenomena that arose out of World War 
II and Cold War experiences of the 1950s. Perhaps it 
is not surprising that adults had more knowledge in 
these areas. By the late 1960s our attention was 
focused primarily on Southeast Asia, and interest in 
Europe and the United Nations had waned considerably 
from the Cold War years. Seventeen-year-olds performed 
14 percentage points better than either 13-year-olds 
or adults on a straight historical question about why 
the American colonies rebelled (RKH06). Although 64% 
of the 17-year-olds chose the correct answer, only 50% 
of the 13-year-olds and 49% of the adults could do so. 
Perhaps thiSj too^ is not surprising, as most high school 
curricula require one year of American history which 
would still be fresh in the minds of 17-year-olds. 

A review of the knowledge area exercise results 
at age 9 prompts some observations about the types of 
things 9-year-olds know in the topics of economics, 
geography, history and political science: (1) Eco- 
nomics — although more than 4 out of 5 9-year-olds had 
a rudimentary understanding of sales tax (RKEOl) and 
buying on credit (RKE04) , less than half understood 
more theoretical issues like the relationship between 
prices and wages (RKE02) . (2) Geography — anywhere 
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from 40 to 80% of the 9-year-olds could establish the 
geographic location of a number of major landmarks like 
rivers, lakes, cities and states. Yet only 1 9-year- 
old in 4 (24%) knew that Columbus first sailed west in 
search of new water routes to the east (RKG08). (3) 
Only 4 out of 10 9-year-olds knew that England was the 
country that had the greatest influence on the United 
States (RKHOl) or that the American Revolution was 
fought for independence from English rule (RKH05). 
Less than 1 out of 10 knew even the names of famous 
people from large American minority groups. Black 
Americans were best known; 8% of the 9-year-olds knew 
the names of at least three famous Blacks. (4) 
Although approximately three fourths of the 9-year- 
olds knew that a judge was responsible for a fair trial, 
only slightly more than one half (58%) identified the 
mayor as the head of a town government, while only 1 
out of 3 knew what the duties of the Health Department 
included. 

A number of exercise results at age 13 also bear 
mention. (1) Less than one fourth of the 13— year— olds 
knew the purpose of the Common Market (RKE14) . About 
1 out of 2 13-year-olds knew that both the United 
States and USSR were rich in natural resources (RKE15A) 
and that the organization of industry in the USSR is 
based on government ownership and control (RKE15D) . 
(2) Given a latitude-longitude table, only 3 13-year- 
olds in 10 were able to figure out where it would be 
wannest. The question required some knowledge of the 
location of the equator and its relationship to temper- 
ature (RKG09) • On another exercise using a similar 
table, only one fourth of the 13-year-olds answered 
correctly (RSI26) . In this case the respondent had to 
know where the Pacific Ocean was located and read the 
latitude and longitude lines of an outline map as well. 
On one exercise using an outline map (RKG14) , over one 
half (53%) of the 13-year-olds were able to pick out 
north Africa as an area having little rainfall on the 
whole. (3) Thirteen-year-olds took two exercises 
dealing with the American Revolution (UKH04, RKH06) . 
In neither case did more than one half choose the 
correct answer. On a question dealing with city prob- 
lems, less than 2 13-year-olds in 5 gave acceptable 
replies. (4) Only one third of the 13-year-olds knew 
that the Supreme Court had the power to declare an act 
of Congress unconstitutional and less than 1 out of 5 
(17%) knew that presidential candidates are nominated 
at national conventions (RKP17) . 
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Low performance levels at ages 9 and 13 may often 
surprise readers, but they can at least be partially 
explained by the knowledge that much schooling still 
lies ahead. However, by age 17 the formal schooling 
of most young Americans is coming to an end. Although 
many do go on to college, vocational or trade schools, 
their formal commitment to learning is completed or 
almost completed. Therefore, the level of 17-year-old 
achievement should perhaps be more seriously considered. 

What 17 -year- (1) Only one out of two 17-year-olds knew the 

o Ids know meaning of the term monopoly (RKE14) , or the ways in 

which big business can affect the internal affairs of 
foreign nations (RKE16) . (2) Less than one fifth of 
the 17-year-olds knew some of the factors that deter- 
mined whether a society had a low birth and death rate 
(RKG15), while under one third (30%) of this age group 
could give reasons why tribalism was often stronger 
than nationalism in Africa south of the Sahara. (3) 
About three 17-year-olds in five gave acceptable 
responses to a question about problems of big cities. 
Although almost two thirds of the 17-year-olds could 
name at least three famous Black Americans, only one 
out of three could name two famous American Indians 
and only a few could name famous Spanish- speaking or 
Oriental Americans at all. (4) About one half of the 
17-year-olds knew the basis of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion forbidding prayer in school (RKPll) ; however, 
almost three fourths of the respondents (71%) realized 
the Supreme Court could declare an act of Congress 
unconstitutional . 

Two questions bearing on knowledge of the election 
process mention and should perhaps be cause for concern. 
Less than one half (49%) of the 17-year-olds realized 
that presidential candidates are nominated at national 
conventions (RKP17) ; even fewer (41%) understood all 
five parts of a simple ballot (RKP18A-E) . Results 
for young adults on this exercise were not appreciably 
better. Only 44% of the young adults understood all 
parts of the ballot. Does this mean that less than 
one half of those who vote do so correctly? The 
thought is rather disconcerting. 

A complete listing of the knowledge area exercises 
and the percentage of success at every age at which 
they were administered is presented in Table 4. 
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Overall Group Performance 



Exhibits 6-10 graphically display the typical 
Exhibits 6-10 knowledge performance patterns for each National Assass- 

explained ment group at ages 9, 13, 17 and young aduit. Each bar 

represents the middle 50% of tHe group's exercise dif- 
ferences as explained in Exhibit A (page 8). By com- 
paring the median difference and the middle 50% of 
exercise differences of a group to the national level 
of performance, we can ascertain how well each group 
performed in the knowledge area. By looking at the 
differences within a particular group at all four age 
levels, we can see if relative performance tended to 
vary with age. 

At age 9, 48 knowledge exercises were administered, 
so a bar represents those 24 exercise differences that 
comprise the middle 50% of the entire range of 48 dif- 
ferences. At age 13, 70 exercises were administered. 
In this case, each bar represents the middle 36 exer- 
cise differences for a group. Eighty-four exercises 
were administered to 17-year-'olds, so each bar repre- 
sents the middle 42 exercise differences. Adults took 
82 exercises; therefore, a bar represents the middle 
42 exercise differences for a group. The darkened 
horizontal line crossing each bar is the median differ- 
ence for that group. The positive and negative numbers 
along the vertical axis represent differences (in per- 
centage points) from the national performance level. 



Performance by Region 



Southeast below In general, southeastemers performed below the 

nation at all national levels at all four ages. Performance relative 

ages to the nation tended to become worse as southeastemers 

got older. The median exercise difference for South- 
eastern adults was approximately 5 percentage points 
below the national population as a whole (Exhibit 6). 

Nine-year-olds, 13-year-olds and 17-year-olds 
Western results from the Western region performed below national levels 

variable generally. However, the median exercise difference 

for the West was above the national level. 



Central at Central 9-year-olds performed at about national 

national levels levels; however, the 13-year-olds, 17-year-olds and 

adults performed slightly above the national perfor- 
mance levels. 
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Northeast above 
nation 



The results for the Northeast were generally 
above national results. The median exercise differ- 
ence at ages 9, 13 and 17 was approximately 3 percent- 
age points above the national perfotmance levels. The 
median exercise difference was only about 1 percentage 
point above the national level at young adult. 

EXHIBIT 6. Knowledge Performance: Regional 
Results Compared to National Results 



SE - Southeast 
W - West 
C - Central 
NE - Northeast 

O - National level of performance 
— ' - Median difference 



Male-Female Performance 



Males outperform 
females 



Exhibit 7 indicates that males perform better in 
knowledge exercises at all age levels. Female perfor- 
mance levels come closest to that of males at age 13 
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on these exercises; however, the pattern still remains 
clear. The greatest disparity between male and female 
performance occurs at the adult level. 

EXHIBIT 7. Knowledge Performance: Male-Female 
Results Compared to National Results 



—a 



□ - National level of performance 
— Median difference 



Black-White Performance 



Exhibit 8 indicates the large disparity between 
the performance levels of Blacks and Whites. White 
performance is consistently above the national levels 
Blacks Qonaia- of performance on these exercises; Black performance 

tently below is consistently below the national levels. The White 

nation advantage increases slightly from age 13 through young 

adult . 



Performance by Level of Parental Education 

The median exercise difference for respondents at 
all four ages who indicated that at least one parent 
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EXHIBIT 8. Knowledge Performance: Black-White 
Results CoaLpared to National Results 



20.. 



sr. 



t.Q 



O - National level of performance 
- Median difference 



had more than a high school education was above the 
national level (Exhibit 9). The median differences for 
those indicating that neither parent went to high 
school was below the national level. The median dif- 
ference for respondents indicating that the highest 
level of parental education was some high school was 
below the national level at all ages as well. Among 
9-year-olds and adults indicating that either parent 
had graduated from high school, the median exercise 
difference was above the nation. 



Performance by Size and Type of Community 



Low and high 
metro extremes 
of community 
performance 



Only two size and type of community groups per- 
formed appreciably above or below national levels con- 
sistently. The low metro group performed considerably 
below the national levels at all four age levels; the 
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EXHIBIT 9. Knowledge Performance: Parental 
Education Results Compared to National Results 



JitL 



,Hti. 



NHS - No high school 

SHS - Some high school 

GHS - Graduated high school 

PHS - Post high school 

a - National level of performance 

— - Median difference 



high metro group performed considerably above national 
levels. Among the other groups, those categorized as 
rural or main big city performed slightly below national 
levels at all ages, while the urban fringe was consis- 
tently at or slightly above national levels (Exhibit 
10). 



Patterns of Group Performance 

Reporting pro- Results for the knowledge exercises have been 

oedure explained analyzed in a variety of ways. In some cases, the 

median exercise difference in each of the four topics 
and for the area as a whole provides information about 
the relative strengths and weaknesses of the various 
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National Assessment groups In the topics of economics, 
geography, history and political science. These data 
have been used to ascertain whether any patterns exist. 

In other cases typical results may not prove note- 
worthy; however, the results for Individual exercises 
may. In cases where a group performed above or below 
the national performance level on an Individual exer- 
cise, or a number of exercises, these results are also 
reported, and potential patterns. If any, are discussed. 

Nine-Year-Olds 

Forty-eight exercises Included in the knowledge 
area were administered to 9-year-olds. The number of 
exercises in each topic and subtoplc are listed in 
Table 3. 

In general. Southeastern 9-year-olds scored below 
the national level of success in the knowledge area. 
On one geography exercise (UKG06) which involved Iden* 
tifying a southern state, performance was almost 8 
percentage points above the national level. On another 
(RKGOl) which involved the location of the Great Lakes, 
however, performance levels were almost 12 percentage 
points below the national level of all 9-year-olds. 
As with Southeastern 9-year-olds, Central 9-year-olds 
seemed to do well on geography exercises that dealt 
with familiar landmarks. For example, Central 9-year- 
olds scored 9 percentage points above the nation on 
the exercise dealing with the location of the Great 
Lakes (RKGOl) and 6 points above the nation on another 
(RKG02D) which asked if the Ohio River was in the 
United States. Yet on the exercise involving the iden- 
tification of a southern state, performance was below 
the national level. 

Western 9-year-olds generally performed below the 
national population of 9-year-olds; however, on Exer- 
cise RKG04 which asked respondents to identify Cali- 
fornia as a state bordering on the Pacific Ocean, 
results were above the national level. 



Only those exercise differences which vary from the 
national percentage at the .05 level of significance 
will be discussed. Therefore, we can be relatively 
sure that the variations we describe as above or below 
the national level have not occurred by chance. 
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EXHIBIT 10. Knowledge Performance: Size and Type 
of Community Results Compared to National Results 




LM - Low metro 
R - Extreme rural 
SP - Small places 
MC - Medium city 
BC - Main big city 
UF - Urban fringe 
HM - High metro 

Q - National level of performance 
— - Median difference 



Although 9-year-old Whites performed above the 
national levels of success on seven out of every eight 
Whites low on exercises, on one involving knowledge of the role of 

Black history Blacks in the history and culture of America (RKH13B), 

exercise results were below the nation as a whole. 

Black 9-year-olds performed below the national 
level of all 9-year-olds on seven out of every eight 
Black 9s above exercises. Performance levels were above the national 

nation in Black levels on two exercises. On the exercise involving 

history exercise knowledge of the role of Blacks in the history and 

culture of the United States, Black 9-year-olds per- 
formed 8 percentage points above the nation. 
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Thirteen-Year-Olds 



Seventy exercises Included In the knowledge area 
were administered to 13-year-olds. The number of 
exercises Included In each topic and subtoplc can be 
found In Table 3. 



Southeast better 
on history than 
geography 



West worse on 
economics and 
geography than 
other knowledge 
topics 



Mate iZs better 
than females in 
geography 



Blacks below 
nation but best 
knowledge topic 
is history ; 
Blacks know Black 
history better 
than Whites 



Relative to their performance on all knowledge 
exercises. Southeastern 13-year-olds did best on his- 
tory exercises and worst on geography exercises. Four 
exercises on which they did particularly poor relative 
to their usual, performance invqlved some knowledge of 
current affairs • They Involved issues snc.h a« the 
evaluation of politicians (RS006A, US006B) > the prob- 
lems of large cities (RS007) and the effect that high- 
way construction might have on the physical and social 
environment of an area (RKG18). Results on these exer- 
cises were from 7 to 12 percentage points below the 
national performance levels of all 13-year-olds. 

Relative to their performance on all knowledge 
exercises. Western 13-year-olds did most poorly on 
those involving economics and geography. One exercise 
on which they scored above national levels concerned 
the role of Indian Americans in our history and culture 
(RKH13A) . However, on a similar question involving 
Black Americans, results were below those of 13-year- 
olds nationally. 

Although Northeastern 13-year-olds generally per- 
formed above the nation in this area, they did partic- 
ularly well on geography exercises. 

Male performance was generally better than female 
performance in the knowledge area. This is particularly 
true for geography questions. 

Although Blacks performed well below the national 
population of all 13-year-olds In general, they did 
relatively well on the history exercises. On the 
exercise involving knowledge of the role of Black 
Americans in the history and culture of our nation. 
Black 13-year-olds performed 11 percentage points above 
the national level. Geography and political science 
exercises proved most difficult for them. 



Seventeen-Year-Olds 

Eighty-four exercises included in the knowledge 
area were administered to 17-year-olds. The number of 
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these Included In each topic and subtoplc can be found 
in Table 3. 



Relative to their usual performance, Southeastern 
17-year-olds performed most poorly on economics and 
geography Items. 

Seventeen-year-olds from the western states were 
above the national level of all 17-year-olds on two 
exercises dealing with the role of minority groups in 
American history and culture. A greater percentage of 
Western 17-year-olds were able to name at least two 
famous Indian Americans (RKH13A) and Spanish-speaking 
Americans (RKH13D) than 17-year-olds nationally. 



Seventeen-year-old miles generally did better than 
their female counterparts in the knowledge area. This 
Male 17 s outper- was particularly true on geography items. For example, 
form females in on one exercise involving the use of latitude and lon- 

geography gitude tables and some understanding of the relation- 

ship of the equator to climatic conditions (RKG09) , 
45% of the males — compared to 23% of the females at 
this age — responded correctly. On another exercise 
involving a map of rainfall sones (RKG14) , 66% of the 
males — compared to 54% of the females — responded cor- 
rectly. 

Although White 17-year-olds generally performed 
well above the national level of all 17-year-olds on 
two exercises involving knowledge of the roles of 
Spanish-speaking (RKH13D) and Black Americans (RKH13B) 
in our history and culture, results were below the 
national levels of performance. Blacks, usually well 
Black l7s above below the national performance levels, performed par- 

nation in Black ticularly well on the exercise involving the role of 

history Blacks in our history and culture. Results on this 

exercise were 16 percentage points above the national 
level. This difference takes on added meaning when 
it is considered in relation to the median difference 
(15 percentage points below the national level) for 
Blacks on all knowledge exercises. 

In a group of exercises involving the use of an 
Black per for- election ballot (RKP18A-E) , Black performance was 26 

mance very low percentage points below the national results for those 

on electoral 17-year-olds able to use all parts correctly. On 

process items another exercise involving knowledge of the formal 

nominating procedure for presidential candidates 
(RKP17) , Black performance was 27 points below all 17- 
year-olds. On these same exercises, those 17-year-olds 
indicating that neither parent had a high school 
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education or that at least one parent had some high 
school education also scored well below the national 
levels and quite poorly relative to their usual per- 
formance. 

Relative to their performance on all knowledge 
exercises, low metro 17-year-olds perform best on his- 
tory items and worst on geography items. Among the 
exercises on which they did most poorly were those 
Low metro tow on Involving knowledge of the election process. On the 
knowtedge of exercises involving a simple ballot, results were 16 

eleatorat process points below the national level. For the exercise on 

presidential nominations the difference from the nation 
was even greater — 19 percentage points. On another 
exercise involving knowledge of the way to find out 
information about a political candidate in order to 
make an evaluation (RS006A) , low metro 17-year-olds 
performed 15 points below the level of 17-year-olds 
nationally . 



Western adults 
do well on history 
and culture of 
Spa^ish^ speaking 
Americans 



Adults 

Eighty-three knowledge area exercises were admin- 
istered to young adults. The number of these included 
in each topic and subtoplc can be found in Table 3. 

Relative to their usual performance on knowledge 
exercises. Western adults did best on geography items 
and least well on economics items. Among the exer- 
cises on which they performed particularly well rela- 
tive to the national level of performance was the exer- 
cise concerning the role of Spanish-speaking Americans 
in our history and culture (RKHi3D) . This is not 
really surprising considering the high concentration 
of Spanish surnamed Americans in the western states. 

White adults generally performed aoove the level 
of all adults on knowledge exercises. Among the exer-" 
cises on which their performance was particularly 
high relative to their usual performance were those 
involving the use of a ballot (RKP18A-E) and knowledge 
of the nomination procedure for presidential candidates. 



Black adults do 
poorly on ballot 
question 



Black adults performed as well as the national 
population of adults on the exercise involving know- 
ledge of the rol€5 of Black Americans in our history 
and culture. But relative to their usual performance, 
they did particularly poorly on the use of a ballot, 
scoring 30 percentage points below the national level 
for adults. On the exercise on the procedures for 
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nominating presidential candidates. Black adults per- 
formed 33 percentage points lower than the national 
population of adults. Adults who indicated that 
neither parent had attended high school also did par- 
ticularly poorly on these exercises relative to their 
performance on all knowledge exercises. 

Those adults indicating that the highest level of 
education of either parent was some high school did 
most poorly on geography exercises, while those who 
indicated that either parent had graduated from high 
school did best on these same exercises. 



Parental educa- 
tion is an 
important vari- 
able even at 
adult level 



Adults indicating that either parent had more than 
a high school education scored above the national popu- 
lation of adults on all but three of the exercises in 
this area. Among the exercises on which their results 
were particularly good both relative to the nation 
and their own performance were those in the topic geog- 
raphy. On the exercises involving the use of a ballot, 
they scored 20 percentage points above the national 
level for all adults. The difference was about the 
same for the exercise on the procedure for presidential 
nominations. 



Relative to their usual performance, adults from 
Low metro adults neighborhoods categorized as low metro did particularly 
low on election poorly on the exercises involving knowledge of the 

questions election process. On the ballot exercises, results 

were 26 percentage points below the na^.ion as a whole. 
Performance on the exercise on presidential nomination 
procedures was even lower — 28 points separated their 
results from the national population of adults. 



ft 
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CHAPTER 4 



ATTITUDES 



What young people learn about freedom, equality, 
justice, respect and cooperation is ultimately the key 
to the future of a democratic society. The debate 
still rages as to how and what attitudes should be 
learned or transmitted. Some would insist that learn- 
ing comes only experientially in this area and that 
the heart of value education does not lie in the 
subject matter of social studies courses, no matter how 
well they are organized and developed. Others hold 
that values can and should be taught with the aid of 
instructional materials that can guarantee appropriate 
outcomes. No matter what camp educators belong to, 
however, there is agreement that attitudes are diffi- 
cult to measure accurately. 



Attitudes toward 
First Amendment 
rights assessed 



National Assessment's survey of attitudes does 
not resolve this debate; however, it does provide some 
indicators of the national value consensus at four age 
levels. The attitudes area has been divided into two 
basic topics. The first concentrates on the commitment 
to the rights guaranteed in the First Amendment, which 
are basic to the freedom and fulfillment of all people 
in our society. Respondents are required to make value 
judgments about a variety of situations in which the 
freedoms of speech, press, religion, petition and 
assembly are involved. The exercises are geared to 
measure attitudes toward these rights and not knowledge 
of them. The questions purposefully ask whether or not 
individuals SHOULD be allowed to do certain things, not 
whether in fact they can by law do them. 



Attitudes about 
self and others 
in democratic 
society assessed 



The second topic covered in the attitudes area 
deals with commitments that are more individual in 
nature yet no less important to the functioning of a 
democratic sc^iety. They center on the conflict 
between the worth of the individual on the one hand, 
and a value system, to a large part shaped by the 
demands of modern industrial society, in which status, 
achievement, productivity, efficiency and institutional 
permanence are extolled^ This topic deals with atti- 
tudes toward participation in school and the community. 
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sensitivity to the needs and feelings of others, 
respect for the views of others and belief In the rule 
of law. 

As was the case In the skills and knowledge areas 
of the assessment, not all exercises were administered 
at each age level. Table 5 Indicates the number of 
attitude exercises administered at each age level by 
area, topic and sub topic. 

TABLE 5. Number of Attitude Exercises 
by Area, Topic and Sub topic 

Age Level 
9 13 17 Adult 



III. Attitudes/general area 14 19 28 25 

A. Attitudes/rights of the First 

Amendmen t 1/13 12 

1. Believes in the freedoms of 

the First Amendment and can 

justify that belief 

B. Attitudes/ the worth of the individual 13 12 15 13 

1 . Believes that people should 
become involved in making 

decisions that effect their lives 5 2 3 3 

2. Is sensitive to the needs and 

feelings of others 4 3 3 2 

3. Respects the rights and views of 

others 4 6 5 5 

4. Believes in the rule of law and 

can justify that belief 0 2 4 3 

Overall National Performance 

Adu I ts CLYid Z?'" Thirteen attitude exercises were administered to 

year-olds perform 13-year-olds, 17-year-olds and young adults. In 

at same levels general, the performance at ages 17 and adult was about 

I3s somewhat the same. Thirteen-year-olds, on the other hand, con- 

lower sistently performed below the other two ages. 

Performance levels on two exercises measuring a 
general s ensltlvlty to the reasons for poverty and a 
Performance on commitment to do something about It (RAB09, RABIO) 

poverty items were particularly low at all age levels. Only one 17- 

low at all ages year-old In four was able to give three acceptable 

reasons why people living In poor neighborhoods do not 
move (RAB09). Even fewer young adults (20%) and 13- 
year-olds (19%) could do so. Only 40% of the adults 
showed a commitment to removing poverty and could 
suggest two ways of doing so (Exercise RABIO). The 
percentage dropped slightly (38%) at age 17 and even 
more at age 13 (30%). 
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Approximately one third of the 17-year-olds and 
adults, and three out of five 13-year-olds denied or 
did not unreservedly support the right of a newspaper 
to criticize elected public officials. Some respond- 
ents at all three ages felt that citizens younger than 
legal voting age should not even have the right to 
write letters to elected government officials or pub- 
licly express their views on political Issues (RAR02) . 



Fewer adults 
support student 
participation 
in school deci- 
sions 



Among the more interesting results were those on 
an exercise involving the participation of students in 
developing the school curriculum. Eighty-five percent 
of the 17-year-olds thought teen-agers should help 
decide what courses should be offered in their school 
system and gave an acceptable reason for their decision. 
In comparison, only 60% of the adults felt the same 
way. Sixty-four percent of the 13-year-olds gave 
acceptable responses on this exercise. 



Attitudes toward 
right to picket 
ambivalent 



Ten additional exercises were administered only 
to 17-year-olds and young adults. Results were genera- 
ally similar for both age levels. A two-part exercise 
in which the right to picket was at issue is partic- 
ularly noteworthy. The percentage of respondents 
affirming the right to picket both a rock festival 
(RAR12A) and police station (RAR12B) was low. Only 
35% of the 17-year-olds and 42% of the adults felt 
that people should be allowed to picket both a rock 
festival and police station. Almost as many 17-year- 
olds felt people should not be allowed to piv-iket either 
one (30%). 



Looking at the results for the exercise parts 
separately 9 the percentages improve, but in general 
less than one half of the nation's 17-year-olds and 
young adults unreservedly support the right to picket. 



A complete listing of the attitude area exercises 
and the national percentage of success at every age 
at which they were administered is presented in Table 
6. 



Overall Group Performance 

Exhibits 11-15 graphically display the typical 
Exhibits ll^lS attitude area performance patterns for each National 

explained Assessment group at ages 9, 13, 17 and young adult. 

Each bar represents the middle 50% of the group ^s 
exercise differences as explained in Exhibit A (page 
8)» By comparing the median difference and the middle 
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50% of exercise differences of a group to the national 
level of performance, we can ascertain how well each 
group performed on the attitude exercises. By looking 
at the differences within a particular group at all 
four age levels » we can see If relative performance 
tended to vary with age. 

At age 9, 14 attitude exercises were administered, 
so a bar represents those 8 exercise differences that 
comprise the middle 50% of the entire range of 14 dif- 
ferences. At age 13, 19 exercises were administered. 
In this case the bar represents the middle 9 exercise 
differences for a group. Twenty-eight exercises were 
administered to 17-yi»ar-olds, so each bar represents 
the middle 14 differences. Adults took 25 exercises; 
therefore, a bar represents the middle 13 exercise dif- 
ferences for a group. The darkened horizontal line 
crossing each bar Is the median difference for that 
group. The positive and negative numbers along the 
vertical axis represent differences (In percentage 
points) from the national performance level. 



Performance by Region 



Southeast below 
nation 



In general, southeasterners performed below the 
national level of success at all four age levels. 
Southeastern adults did most poorly relative to their 
peers nationally, registering a median exercise differ- 
ence approximately 7 percentage points below the 
national level. At the other ages, this difference 
was not as great. 



Western results 
variable 



Nine-year-olds, 13-year-olds and 17-year-olds from 
the West performed generally below the national levels; 
however, adults from the Western region perfomed 
above the national level of all adults. 



Central results 
slightly above 
nation 



Respondents from the Central region tended to 
perform above the national level of success at all four 
age levels. 



Northeast above 
nation 



Results from the Northeast were generally above 
the results for the rest of the nation (see Exhibit 
11). 



Male-Female Perfoxrmance 



Females outperform 
males until adult 



Exhibit 12 Indicates that females perform better 
than males on attitudinal exercises at ages 9, 13 and 
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EXHIBIT 11. Attitude Performance: Regional 
Results Compared to National Results 




SE - Southeast 
W - West 
C - Central 
NE - Northeast 

O - National level of performance 
— - Median difference 



17; however, by young adult this pattern abruptly 
switches and males perform better than females. 



Black-White Performance 

Whites consist Exhibit 13 displays the great disparity between 
tently above the performance of Blacks and Whites on these exer- 
nation; Blacks cises. White performance levels are consistently 
consistently above the national performance levels; Black perfor- 
ce ^^it? mance is consistently below the national levels. 
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EXHIBIT 12. Attitude Performance: Male-Female 
Results Compared to National Results 



rcsk: 1 3 



D - National level of performanca 
— - Median difference 



Performance by Level of Parental Education 



Educational 
level of parent 
is important 
variable 



The median exercise difference for respondents at 
all four ages who indicated that at least one parent 
had more than a high school education was above the 
national level (Exhibit 14). The difference for those 
indicating that neither parent attended high school 
was below the nation. The median exercise difference 
for respondents indicating that either parent had some 
high school was below the national levels at all ages 
as well. However, at ages 9 and young adult these 
differences were not large. Results for 9-year-olds, 
13-year-olds and 17-year-olds indicating that either 
parent had graduated from high school were at the 
national levels. 
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EXHIBIT 13. Attitude Performance: Black-White 
Results Compared to National Results 



I □ 



s. .. 



-ID. 



-2D. 



ncic: B HBC I 3 HCSC I -7 pl{>Ut-T 



a - National level of performance 
— - Median difference 



Performance by Size and Type of Conununity 

Only three size and type of community (STOC) 
High metro and groups performed consistently above or below the 

tow metro repre-- national levels at all four ages. Results for the low 
sent extremes of metro group were considerably below the nation. The 
community per for-- high metro group performed above national levels at 
^CLnoe all ages. Rural respondents performed below the nation 

at all age levels. 

Residents from the main big city performed slightly 
below national levels at ages 9, 13 and 17 and above the 
national level at age adult. Those from the urban 
fringe reversed this pattern, performing slightly below 
the national level at age 9 and somewhat above it at 
ages 13, 17 and adult (Exhibit 15). 
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EXHIBIT 14 • Attitude Performance: Parental 
Education Results Compared to National Results 



NM. 



"EE 



ntsc m nnir la nnir 1*7 noui-T 



NHS - No high school 

SHS - Some high school 

GHS - Graduated high school 

PHS - Post high school 

a - National level of performance 

~ - Median difference 



Patterns of Group Performance 

Results for the attitude exercises have been ana- 
lyzed in a variety of ways. In some cases the median 
Reporting of exercise difference in each of the two topics and for 

group performance the area as a whole provides information about the 
described attitudes of the various National Assessment groups 

toward First Amendment rights or the worth of the indi- 
vidual. For example, the median exercise difference 
for Southeastern 13-year-olds is 5 percentage points 
below the national level of success; and, therefore, 
we can safely say that this group generally performs 
below the level of all 13-year-olds on the? exercises. 
We also know that the median exercise d ence for 

the exercises involving First Amendment rights is more 
than 8 percentage points below the national level. 
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EXHIBIT 15 • Attitude Performance: Size and Type 
of Community Results Compared to National Results 



C0 



AC 



LM - Low metro 
R - Extreme rural 
SP - Small places 
MC - Medium city 
BC - Main big city 
UF - Urban fringe 
HM - High metro 

a - National level of performance 
— - Median difference 



while the median difference for the exercises Included 
under the topic belief in the worth of the individual 
is only 4 percentage points below the national levels 
We can say, then, that Southeastern 13-year-olds tended 
to do more poorly on exercises involving basic consti- 
tutional rights. 

In other cases, typical results may not prove note- 
worthy; however, the results on individual exercises 
may. In cases when a group performed above or below 
the national level of performance on an individual 
exercise, or a number of exercises, these results are 
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also reported and potential patterns » if any, are 
discussed. ^ 



Nine- Year-Olds 

Fourteen exercises Included in the attitudes area 
were administered to 9-year-olds; 13 of these are 
included in the topic belief in the worth of the indi- 
vidual. Because of the limited number of exercises, an 
analysis uf group performance patterns at this age 
level will not be attempted. 



Thirteen-Year-olds 

Nineteen attitudinal exercises were administered 
to 13-year-olds. Seven of these involve attitudes 
toward First Amendment rights 5 12 are in the topic 
belief in the worth of the individual. 

Results for Southeastern 13-year-olds were gener- 
ally below the national results. Performance on exer- 
Southeast ISs do cises involving attitudes toward First Amendment rights 
most poorly on was poor relative to their results on the worth exer- 

First Amendment cises. On three exercises involving First Amendment 

rights rights, southeasterners scored between 10 and 17 points 

below the levels of 13-year-olds in general. These 
exercises measured attitudes toward the rights of 
religious freedom for elected officials (RAR07) , the 
right of newspapers to criticize public officials 
(RAR08) and the right to assemble in a public park 
(RARll) . On one exercise. Vandalism: Crime or Frank? 
(RAB20) , involving the rule of law, they scored above 
the national performance level. 

Relative to their usual performance. Central 13- 
year-olds did particularly well on one exercise about 
the right to assemble in a public park: Results were 
8 percentage points above the national results of 13- 
year-olds. 



^Only those exercise differences which vary from the 
national percentage at the ,05 level of significance 
will be discussed. Therefore, we can be relatively 
sure that the variations we describe as above or below 
the national level have not occurred by chance. 
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Northeast I3s do Northeastern 13-year-olds performed better (rela- 

best on First tive to the nation) on exercises involving First Amend- 

Amendment rights ment rights than on the worth exercises. On Exercise 

RAR07, Religious Freedom for Elected Officials^ this 
group scored almost 12 percentage points above the 
national level. 

Among the exercises on which females performed 
better than males were three that Involved a commitment 
to social participation and a strong positive self- 
image. One of these is not released but involves voting 
behavior (UAB03), The other two involve the participa- 
tion of young people in school and community affairs. 
One exercise, RABG2, asks if teen-agers should be 
involved in making decisions about what courses would 
be offered in school. The other, Exercise RAR02, asks 
if teen-agers should be able to write letters to 
elected government officials or express their views on 
political issues. Almost 10 percentage points sepa- 
rated male-female scores on these two exercises. 

Thirteen-year-olds indicating that either parent 
had some high school education did particularly poorly 
on two exercises involving First Amendment rights. 
They scored more than 13 points below the national 
level of success on Religious Freedom for Elected 
Officials (RAR07) and Newspaper's Right to Criticize 
Elected Officials (RAR08), 

Thirteen-yi^ar-olds living in neighborhoods classi- 
Low metro iSs fied as low metro appeared to perform more poorly on 

do most poorly exercises involving First Amendment rights than on the 

on First Amend- worth exercises. Two exercises included In the topic 

ment rights belief in the worth of the individual, however, were 

among the most troublesome for this group. Both 
involved conformity to peer pressure either directly 
(RAB13) or indirectly (UAB03) , and results were approx- 
imately 20 percentage points below the national level 
of performance. Differences for rural 13-year-olds on 
these two exercises were also well below their usual 
differences. 

Thirteen-year-olds from neighborhoods categorized 
as high metro tended to do better on exercises involv- 
ing First Amendment rights; however, their scores on 
attitude exercises in general were well above those of 
the national population of 13-year-olds, 
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Seventeen-Year-Olds 



Twenty-eight attitude exercises were administered 
to 17-year-olds. Thirteen are In the topic rights of 
the First Amendment^ and 13 are Included In the topic 
belief In the worth of the Individual. 

Southeastern 178 Seventeen-year-olds from the Southeast did most 

do poorly on poorly on exercises Involving attitudes toward First 

First Amendment Amendment rights. Among exercises on which their per- 

rights formance relative to national performance was partic- 

ularly low were Freedom to Picket a Rook Festival 
(RAR12A) and Newspaper ^8 Bight to Criticize Public 
Officials (RAR08) on which they scored 9 percentage 
points below the national results. On another exercise 
concerning the rights of an atheist to hold political 
office (RAR07), Southeastern 17-year-olds scored 16 
points below the nation. However, on an exercise 
Involving the defense of someone being chlded because 
of religious differences (RAROl) , this group die better 
than 17-year-olds nationally. On two exercises Involv- 
ing belief In the rule of law, southern 17-year-olds 
did particularly well. Results for Vandalism: Crime 
or Frank? (RAB20) were 10 percentage points above the 
national level. 

Seventeen-year-olds from the Northeast performed 
better relative to the nation on exercises Involving 
Northeast l7s do First Amendment rights than on the worth exercises. 
best on First Two exercises on which they did unusually well Involved 

Amendment rights the right of religious freedom for elected officials 

(RAR07) and the public's right to criticize the use of 
United States military forces abroad (RAR05) . Two 
exercises on which they scored below national levels 
involved the issue of a citizen's responsibility to 
uphold the rule of law in cases that might have usual 
circumstances. On one of these, Vandalism: Crime or 
Prank?y Northeastern 17-year-olds scored 11 points 
below the national population of 17-year-olds. 

Among the exercises on which males performed 
better than females were five involving attitudes 
toward the First Amendment rights of freedom of reli- 
Male- female dif- gion (RAR07), press and speech (RAR08, UAR09) and the 
ferences at 17 right to picket either a police station (RAR12B) or 

rock festival (RAR12A). In comparison, females at 
age 17 did particularly well in comparison to males 
on exercises involving the belief in the worth of 
the individual. Results for females on 12 of the 15 
exercises in this topic were above those of the males. 
Exercises on which the differences were unusually 
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large include: Vandalism: Crime ov Frank? (RAB20) , 
Political Obligation to Minority Groups (RAB17) and 
Commumty Control (RAB04) . Between 8 and 14 percent- 
age points separated male-female performance on these 
exercises. 



Although Black performance in general was well 
below the national level at age 17, this group tended 
to do better on the exercises included in the topic 
Blacks better on belief in the worth of the individual. On 7 of the 15 
worth of indi- exercises in this topic, results were as good as those 

vidual exercises for all 17-year-olds* Blacks did 5 percentage points 
than on rights better than the national population at age 17 on one 

exercises exercise involving the right to picket a police station 

to protest alleged brutality (RAR12B) . However, on 
another similar exercise involving the right to picket 
a rock festival (RAR12A) , Blacks scored 19 percentage 
points below the national level. Among the exercises 
on which they did as well as other 17- year-olds were: 
Community Control (RAB04;, Removing Conditions of 
Poverty (RABIO) and Should Race Influence Employment? 
(RAB16) . 

No parental edu~ Relative to their performance compared to the 

cation group nation, 17-year-olds indicating that neither parent 

does best on had attended high school did best on exercises involv- 

worth of indi- ing individual worth and quite poorly on exercises 

vidual exercises J involving First Amendment rights. Performance on 12 
most poorly on of the 13 exercises involving the First Amendment 

First Amendment rights were well below the national levels of success, 

rights ranging from 7 to 22 percentage points below the 

results for all 17-year-olds. 

Seventeen- year-olds living in rural communities 
appeared to do more poorly on the rights topic than on 
the worth topic, relative to the national performance. 
On two exercises involving the rule of law. Vandalism: 
Crime or Prank? (RAB20) , and another stressing a 
citizen's responsibility (UAB21) , rural 17-year-olds 
did better than 17-year--olds generally. Interestingly 
on another exercise in which the right to picket a 
police station is in question (RAR12B) , results for 
this group were 13 percentage points below the national 
results. 



Seventeen-year-olds living in neighborhoods clas- 
sified as high metro generally performed above the 
national population of 17-year-oids . They did partic-- 
ularly well on exercises involving First Amendment 
rights. 
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Adults 



Southeast adults Adults from the Southeast performed most poorly 

do most poorly on exercises involving First Amendment rights. Results 

on First Amende on all 12 of the exercises in this topic were below 

ment rights the national level for adults. On one exercise in 

which the right of an atheist to hold public office 
was presented, results were 20 points below the national 
level. 



Male adults tended to perform best on exercises 
Male adults do measuring attitudes toward First Amendment rights: 

best on rights Male scores were from 7 to 16 percentage points above 

exercises those of females on exercises involving religious 

freedom (UAR06, RAR07) , the freedom to picket (RAR12A 
and B) and the right of assembly (RARll) . Females 
did considerably better on three exercises involving 
participation in the decision-making process (RAB02, 
UAB03, RAB04) and two involving respect for the rights 
and views of others (RAB16, UAB14). 

Black adults did best, relative to the nation, on 
Black adults do exercises involving individual worth. These included 

best on indi- exercises on the commitment to open housing (RAB04), 

vidual worth the reasons for poverty (RAB09), whether race should 

exercises influence employment (RAB16) and whether or not tee;n- 

agers should have a say in planning their curriculum 

(RAB02) . 

Adults indicating that neither parent had attended 
high school did relatively well on exercises involving 
belief in individual worth but quite poorly on those 
involving attitudes toward First Amendment rights. 
Performance on all 12 exercises in this topic were 
below the national levels. For adults indicating that 
at least one parent had more than a high school educa- 
tion, the reverse was true. Scores on all of these 
exercises were well above the national levels. 



Relative to national performance, low metropolitan 
adults did best on exercises involving belief in indi- 
vidual worth. 



Adults living in extreme rural areas did most 
poorly on exercises involving First Amendment rights. 
Results on three out of every four of these exercises 
were below the national results. On two exercises 
involving the right to picket (RAR12A and B) and one 
involving the right to assemble (RARll), results were 
from 11 to 21 points below the general adult popula- 
tion. 
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Adults from large metropolitan areas (main big 
city) did particularly well on exercises involving 
First kaexvdment rights. Relative to their usual per- 
formance, they did best on the community control ques- 
tion, scoring 9 percentage points above the national 
population of adults. On another exercise involving the 
obligation of politicians to minority views (RAB17) , 
they performed poorly relative to their usual results. 
In this case, results were 7 points below the national 
level of adults. 

Adults characterized as high metropolitan did 
particularly well on exercises involving First Amendment 
rights. Among the exercises on which their performance 
was unusually high were two involving the right to 
picket (RAR12A and B) and one involving an atheist's 
right to hold public office (RAR07) . 



CHAPTER 5 



SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS 



The Social Studies assessment included 163 differ- 
ent exercises, some of which had more than one part and 
many of which were administered at more than one age. 
Any attempt to compress all the data into a few pages 
of meaningful generalizations is therefore an extremely 
difficult and potentially dangerous task. Extreme 
caution must be taken not to misrepresent what the 
statistics, exhibits and tables reflect. 

The statistics National Assessment used to docu- 
ment the generalizations on the following pages are 
numerous and complex. Complete statistical documenta- 
tion will be available for those wishing to research 
the issues the assessment has raised. Only a small 
part of the available data has been considered in this 
volume, yet some generalizations, however tentative, 
can be made to describe the overall results of the 
assessment. 



Dverall National Results 

In order to make some general statements about 
national performance, the exercises within each of the 
topics were ranked from highest to lowest percentage 
of success; and the median performance level was iden- 
tified. 

A rank order of these medians by topic was then 
made. The median is the one best measure for the 
central tendency of a group of exercises. It represents 
that result above and below which 50% of the results 
lie. However, in dealing with national results, medians 
A caution about do present problems and caution must be taken not to 

the results attach any absolute value to them. One cannot say con- 

clusively that a median represents anything but a rela- 
tive position. On any given set of exercises, the 
level of perfoinnance may be a result of the content, 
format or the difficulty of the exercises. The reader 
must be willing to assume the comparability of exer- 
cises or groups of exercises in order to apply any 
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absolute value to them. However, if caution is taken^ 
this kind of analysis may still be useful* Table 7 
presents a rank ordering from highest to lowest of the 
median national performance level for each of the 
Social Studies topics containing at least 11 exercises 
at ages 9, 13, 17 and adult. Topics are ordered from 
the highest to the lowest median percentages of success. 
The actual median percentages have not been provided 
since they are not in and of themselves meaningful and 
could be misleading. Comparisons across age levels 
should not be attempted because of the different num- 
bers of exercises involved. 

TABLE 7. Rank Order of Median National 
Performance by Topic 

Age 9 

Attitudes/The worth of the individual 
Skills/Obtaining information 
Skills/ Interpreting information 
Knowledge/Geography 
Knowledge/History 

Age 13 

Skills /Obtaining information 
Skills/Interpreting information 
Attitudes/The worth of the individual 
Knowledge/Political science 
Knowledge/History 
Knowledge/ Geography 
Knowledge/Economics 

Age 17 

Skills/Interpreting information 
Attitudes/The worth of the individual 
Attitudes/First Amendment rights 
Knowledge/Political science 
Knowledge/History 
Knowledge/Economics 
Knowl e d ge / Geo gr aphy 

Adults 

Skills/ Interpreting information 
Attitudes/The worth of the individual 
Knowled'^e/Political science 
Attitudes/First Amendment rights 
Knowledge/History 
Knowl edge/ Eco nomi c s 
Knowledge/Geography 
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Reaall of factual 
information 
troublesome at 
all ages 



Reviewing the table some patterns do emerge at 
all four age levels. As might be expected, exercises 
involving recall of factual information, especially 
in the disciplines of history, geography and economics, 
are troublesome at all age levels. Although different 
sets of exercises were administered at each age level, 
the topics all are found in a relatively low position. 
At ages 9 and 13, respondents tend to gather informa- 
tion better than they can interpret it. However, by 
17 and young adult the median performance In interpret- 
ing skills rank the highest among the Social Studies 
topics we measured. 



Table 8 explained 



17b consistently 
perform above 13- 
year-'Olds in all 
areas 



17 and adult 
performance 
quite similar 



Cross-age analyses can be made by comparing the 
median national performance of exercises taken at more 
than one age level. We can compare the performance of 
13-year-olds to that of 17-year-olds, as well as the 
performance of 17-year-olds to that of young adults on 
the same exercises. Table 8 displays the median per- 
centages of success and the number of exercises being 
compared at ages 13 and 17 and 17 and young adult. 

As Table 8 indicates, 17-year-olds consistently 
perform above the level of 13-year-olds when compari- 
sons are made of those exercises administered at both 
ages. On the other hand, the median performance levels 
for those exercises administered to both 17-year-olds 
and young adults are quite similar. Seventeen-year- 
olds generally performed between 1 and 3 percentage 
points above the adults. Only in the exercises involv- 
ing First Amendment rights was their median perfor- 
mance noticeably different. The median performance 
level for 17-year-olds on these exercises was 7 percent- 
age points above that of the adults. 



The national results reported in this volume pro- 
vide a great deal of information about the skills, 
knowledges and attitudes that Americans, ages 9, 13 , 
17 and 26-35, have in the social studies. We must now 
make informed evaluations based on actual and expected 
performance. For some of us, the results will indi- 
cate deficiences in American education that must be 
corrected. Others will perhaps be satisfied with the 
achievement levels of most young Americans. Clearly, 
these results are open to discussion. National Assess- 
ment has provided some of the data with which an 
intelligent discussion can and should proceed. 
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TABLE 8. Overlap Comparisons, 
Ages 13-17 and 17-A 



Area and Topic 


» of 
Exercises 
13-17 17-A 


Median Percentages of Success 
Age Age Age Adult 
13 17 17 


Skills area 


38 


39 


69% 


79% 


79% 


76% 


Obtaining infor- 
mation 


10 


9 




NO 


ANALYSIS 




Interpreting 
information 


28 


30 


76 


86 


83 


78 


Knowledge area 


65 


83 


60 


72 


67 


70 


Economics 


14 


18 


50 


63 


59 


56 


Geography 


8 


12 


NO ANALYSIS 


45 


42 


History 


34 


42 


62 


69 


64 


65 


Political science 


20 


26 


62 


79 


74 


74 


Attitudes area 


18 


25 


64 


80 


80 


77 


First Amendment 
rights 


7 


12 


NO ANALYSIS 


79 


72 


The worth of the 
individual 


11 


13 


71 


84 


80 


78 



Overall Group Results 

The exhibits of overall group performance (Exhibits 
1-15) found in the previous chapters on skills, know- 
Certain groups ledges and attitudes suggest some clear patterns for 
perform in very National Assessment groups at all four age levels. We 
consistent can say with some degree of certainty that southeast- 
fashion erners, Blacks, those whose parents have had less than 

a high school education or those who live in a metro- 
politan area where a high proportion of residents are 
unemployed or on welfarei^ most likely would perform below 
national levels on the Social Studies exercises measured 
by National Assessment. On the other hand. Whites, 
chose whose parents have more than a high school educa- 
tion or those who live in a metropolitan area where 
most of the residents are professional or managerial 
types^ most likely would perform above the national 
levels on these exercises. 

It is important to recognize, however, that member- 
ship in any of these groups should not be assumed to be 
the cause of a group's performance. The groups are 
descriptive and not interpretive in nature. For example, 
the data indicate that Black performance levels are 
significantly below those of the nation as a whole. 
However, this cannot be interpreted to mean the 
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difference is due to skin color. Many other factors 
such as socioeconomic status, health care, quality of 
school facilities, inherent cultural bias of testing 
instruments and others too numerous to mention correlate 
highly with Blackness in our society. 

The differences we report do, however, exist and 
must be faced. More research needs to be done to 
attempt to ferret out the causes for differences in 
achievement. Hopefully; our data provides the impetus 
for this. 
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